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draw conclusions.    Coloured pins on the wall-map in the office of
the Military Attach^ show fairly clearly what is happening.

Meanwhile we have the Anschluss, apprehension in Czechoslovakia,
marked progress by Franco in Spain, the Anglo-Italian conversa-
tions. Chamberlain sitting on the fence. Maybe his policy has
relieved the imminent danger of war, but viewing the arena from
afar I can see little ground for optimism for the future. Everyone,
especially Great Britain and Germany, is simply getting ready once
again for Der Tag. As for the Anschluss, those of us who sentimentally
loved our old gemiltliche Wien deplore the thought of the Nazification
of that lovely city and that once smiling, happy land. Can anyone
under the Nazi system be really happy ?

MEMORIES OF PADEREWSKI

May 15, 1938

An incident in the Paderewski film shown recently reminded me
of a very similar incident in my own relations with the maestro. I
first knew Paderewski by name when I was a child, because his name
(of course wrongly pronounced) was then a household word in
America as the greatest living pianist; Alice remembers seeing him
at the Hotel Brunswick in Boston and being impressed by his aureole
of then golden hair. My first personal contact with him was during
the war in 1917 and 1918, when I was Chief of Western Europe
in the Department and had charge of controlling the relief funds
which Americans wanted to send to their friends or co-religionists
in the enemy countries. Of course these had to be restricted to a
minimum in order to avoid giving " help and comfort" to the
enemy.

Paderewski used to come down with money for the Poles in Germany,
generally comparatively small sums of fifty or sixty thousand dollars;
he would plead as only a man like Paderewski could plead, with the
tears running down his face. The Poles had the ideal attorney to
plead their case.

My next contact with Paderewski was at the Peace Conference, when
again I heard him plead for the Poles, but this time for their political
independence, and again he was successful. Later he became the
first Prime Minister of Poland, the perfect figurehead for the new
nation, but in that capacity he was not successful, for his great heart
was not adapted to the political arena ; he couldn't get on with
Pilsudski and resigned at the end of 1919.

Then in 1924, when Minister to Switzerland, I went down with
Alice to PaderewskPs annual birthday party at Morges. Generally
he had fireworks, but it rained that evening and supper was served
inside. When the champagne was passed I proposed the birthday
toast, making a little speech about how greatly the maestro was
beloved in America and then said that I had known him as a great
patriot, a great philanthropist, and a great orator but had never